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goals (e.g., reduction in recidivism) but also intermediate goals or means of attaining the final goal(s). To say that a program's objective is "to divert serious delinquents," "provide restitution to offenders," or "reduce recidivism" tells little about its substance in theoretical or operational terms. Thus much emphasis must be on specifying the intermediate goals. For example, does the diversion program seek to reduce delinquency by providing legal assistance, family counseling, or job training? Will it divert offenders from the criminal justice system to other community agencies or merely minimize their penetration into the system? How does the program operate? Through which agency or agencies? For which offenders? According to what principles? For how long? If a program is to use its limited resources best, it must have clear goals and priorities to permit reconciliation of competing purposes.
SELECTION OF THE TARGET POPULATION
A program should explicitly define the target population by creating a template for acceptable participants, since the program's substance and operational elements depend on whom it is designed to benefit. This involves decisions with respect to both the offenders' characteristics and offense types. Most programs for chronic juvenile delinquents, for example, assume little offense specialization and select participants from a broad spectrum of youth, principally on the basis of age, sex, and chronicity. Failure to create a program template that attempts to specify appropriate offender background characteristics may undermine program success (Empey and Lubeck 1971). In addition, where programs are more specifically targeted to a particular offender type, a number of choices still must be made. In creating a program for sex offenders, for example, one should determine if it is to include both adults and juveniles and both nuisance offenders (e.g., exhibitionists and voyeurs) and more serious offenders, and, if it is to include the latter, whether both child molesters and rapists should be included. Each of these choices implies different intervention strategies. When program planners begin to address questions of specification of the characteristics of the population for which the program is designed, weighing the advantages and disadvantages of, for example, narrowly delimiting versus including a more heterogeneous population in terms of age and assumed intervention needs, they must confront the complexity of the intervention task and the need to specify goals. If they opt for a wide range in terms of age or offense type, for example, the task becomes more complex, and although the external validity of the study may be increased, internal validity and control over the experiment may be threatened.